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MEMORIAM 


Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  : 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet  ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain  ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivelVd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 
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NOTE. 

Arthur  Hall  am,  Tennyson's  dearest 
friend,  a  man  of  great  promise,  died  sud- 
denly at  Vienna  in  1833.  In  Memoriam 
was  written  in  fragments  during  the  seven- 
teen following  years,  and  published  anony- 
mously in  1850. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

Bslieving  where  we  cannot  prove ; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade 
Thou  madest  life  in  man  and  brute  ; 
Thou  madest  Death  ;  and  lo,  Thy  foot 

Is  on  the  skull  which  Thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why  ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die  ; 

And  Thou  hast  made  him  :  Thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  Thou  : 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how  ; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  Thine. 
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Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  ; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 


We  have  but  faith  :  we  cannot  know  ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness  :  let  it  grow. 


Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 


But  vaster.    We  are  fools  and  slight ; 
We  mock  Thee  when  we  do  not  fear  : 
But  help  Thy  foolish  ones  to  bear  ; 

Help  Thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  Thy  light. 


Forgive  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  me  ; 

What  seem'd  my  worth  since  I  began  ; 

For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man, 
And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  Thee. 
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Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  Thee  ;  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth  ; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 

And  in  Thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

IN  MEMORIAM 
A,  H.  H. 

OBIT  MDCCCXXXIII 
I. 

I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years, 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match  ? 
Or  reach  a  hand  thro'  time  to  catch 

The  far-off  interest  of  tears  ? 
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Let  Love  clasp  Grief,  let  both  be  drowned, 
Let  darkness  keep  her  raven  gloss  : 
Ah,  sweeter  to  be  drunk  with  loss.. 

To  dance  with  death,  to  beat  the  ground, 

Than  that  the  victor  Hours  should  scorn 
The  long  result  of  love,  and  boast  : 
"  Behold  the  man  that  loved  and  lost, 

But  all  he  was  is  overworn." 


II* 

Old  Yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  under-lying  dead, 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head  ; 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones. 

The  seasons  bring  the  flower  again, 
And  bring  the  firstling  to  the  flock  ; 
And  in  the  dusk  of  thee,  the  clock 

Beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men. 

Oh,  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom. 
Who  changes t  not  in  any  gale, 
Nor  branding  summer  suns  avail 

To  touch  thy  thousand  years  of  gloom  : 
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And  gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree, 
Sick  lor  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 
I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood, 

And  grow  incorporate  into  thee. 


III. 

O  Sorrow,  cruel  fellowship, 

O  Priestess  in  the  vaults  of  Death, 
O  sweet  and  bitter  in  a  breath, 

What  whispers  from  thy  lying  lip  ? 

"  The  stars,"  she  whispers,  "  blindly  run  ; 

A  web  is  wov'n  across  the  sky  ; 

From  out  waste  places  comes  a  cry, 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun : 

"  And  all  the  phantom,  Nature,  stands, 
With  all  the  music  in  her  tone, 
A  hollow  echo  of  my  own, 

A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands." 

And  shall  I  take  a  thing  so  blind, 
Embrace  her  as  my  natural  good  ; 
Or  crush  her,  like  a  vice  of  blood, 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind  ? 
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IV. 

To  Sleep  I  give  my  powers  away  ; 

My  will  is  bondsman  to  the  dark  ; 

I  sit  within  a  helmless  bark, 
And  with  my  heart  I  muse  and  say  : 

O  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee  now, 
That  thou  should'st  fail  from  thy  desire, 
Who  scarcely  dares t  to  inquire, 

"  What  is  it  makes  me  beat  so  low  ?  " 

Something  it  is  which  thou  hast  lost, 
Some  pleasure  from  thine  early  years. 
Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilling  tears, 

That  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost ! 

Such  clouds  of  nameless  trouble  cross 
All  night  below  the  darken'd  eyes  ; 
With  morning  wakes  the  will,  and  cries 

"  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  fool  of  loss." 


V. 

I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel ; 
For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 

And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 
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But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies  ; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  I'll  wrap  me  o'er, 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold  ; 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 

Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 


VI. 

One  writes,  that  "  Other  friends  remain," 
That  "  Loss  is  common  to  the  race  " — 
And  common  is  the  commonplace, 

And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain. 

That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more  : 
Too  common  !    Never  morning  wore 

To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

O  father,  wheresoe'r  thou  be, 

Who  pledges  t  now  thy  gallant  son  ; 
A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done, 

Hath  still'd  the  life  that  beats  from  thee. 
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O  mother,  praying  God  will  save 

Thy  sailor — while  thy  head  is  bowed, 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud 

Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 


Ye  know  no  more  than  I  who  wrought 
At  that  last  hour  to  please  him  well ; 
Who  mused  on  all  I  had  to  tell, 

And  something  written,  something  thought 


Expecting  still  his  advent  home  ; 
And  ever  met  him  on  his  way 
With  wishes,  thinking  "  Here  to-day/ 

Or,  "Here  to-morrow  will  he  come." 


O  somewhere,  meek,  unconscious  dove, 
That  sit  test  ranging  golden  hair  ; 
And  glad  to  find  thyself  so  fair, 

Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love ! 


For  now  her  father's  chimney  glows 

In  expectation  of  a  guest  ; 

And  thinking  "  This  will  please  him  best, 
She  takes  a  riband  or  a  rose. 
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For  he  will  see  them  on  to-night ; 

And  with  the  thought  her  colour  burns  ; 

And,  having  left  her  glass,  she  turns 
Once  more  to  set  a  ringlet  right  ; 

And,  even  when  she  turn'd,  the  curse 
Hath  fallen,  and  her  future  lord 
Was  drown'd  in  passing  thro*  the  ford, 

Or  kill'd  in  falling  from  his  horse. 

O  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end  ? 

And  what  to  me  remains  of  good  ? 

To  her,  perpetual  maidenhood, 
And  unto  me  no  second  friend. 


VII. 

Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street, 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 

So  quickly,  waiting  for  a  hand, 

A  hand  that  can  be  clasp'd  no  more — 
Behold  me,  for  I  cannot  sleep, 
And  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 

At  earliest  morning  to  the  door. 
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He  is  not  here  ;  but  far  away, 
The  voice  of  life  begins  again, 
And  ghastly  thro*  the  drizzling  rain 

On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day. 


XI. 

Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound, 

Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 

And  only  thro'  the  faded  leaf 
The  chestnut*  pattering  to  the  ground. 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze, 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold. 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  weeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers, 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main  : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall ; 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all, 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair. 
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Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep, 

And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest, 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep. 


XXI. 

I  sing  to  him  that  rests  below, 

And,  since  the  grasses  round  me  wave, 
I  take  the  grasses  of  the  grave, 

And  make  them  pipes  whereon  to  blow. 

The  traveller  hears  me  now  and  then, 
And  sometimes  harshly  will  he  speak  : 
u  This  fellow  would  make  weakness  weak, 

And  melt  the  waxen  hearts  of  men !  M 

Another  answers  :  "  Let  him  be, 
He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pain, 
That  with  his  piping  he  may  gain 

The  praise  that  comes  to  constancy." 

A  third  is  wroth  :  u  Is  this  an  hour 
For  private  sorrow's  barren  song, 
When  more  and  more  the  people  throng 

The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power  ? 
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i(  A  time  to  sicken  and  to  swoon, 

When  Science  reaches  forth  her  arms 
To  feel  from  world  to  world,  and  charms 
Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon  ?  M 

Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing  : 
Ye  never  knew  the  sacred  dust  : 
I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 

And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing. 

And  unto  one  her  note  is  gay, 

For  now  her  little  ones  have  ranged  ; 
And  unto  one  her  note  is  changed, 

Because  her  brood  is  stol'n  away. 


XXVII. 

I  envy  not  in  any  mood 

The  captive  void  of  noble  rage, 
The  linnet  born  within  the  cage, 

That  never  knew  the  summer  wood. 

I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
His  licence  in  the  field  of  time, 
Unfettered  by  the  sense  of  crime, 

To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes ; 
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Nor,  what  may  count  itself  as  blest, 
The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth 
But  stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth, 

Nor  any  want-begotten  rest. 

I  hold  it  true,  what'er  befall  ; 

I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most  ; 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

XXVIII,  XXX. 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ  : 
The  moon  is  hid  ;   the  night  is  still  ; 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 

Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

Rise,  happy  morn,  rise,  holy  morn, 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night  : 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 

The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born. 

XXXIII 

O  thou  that  after  toil  and  storm 

Mayst  seem  to  have  reach'd  a  purer  air, 
Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere, 

Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form, 
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Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  she  prays, 
Her  early  Heaven,  her  happy  views  ; 
Nor  thou  with  shadow'd  hint  confuse 

A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

Her  faith  thro*  form  is  pure  as  thine, 
Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  Good  : 
Oh,  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 

To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine  ! 

See  thou,  that  countest  reason  ripe 
In  holding  by  the  law  within, 
Thou  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin, 

And  ev'n  for  want  of  such  a  type. 


XXXIV. 

My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is  ; 

This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame, 
Fantastic  beauty  ;  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  Poet,  when  he  works 

Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 
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What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I  ? 

'Twere  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose 

Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 
A  little  patience  ere  I  die  ; 

'Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 
Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws, 
To  drop  head-foremost  in  the  jaws 

Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease. 


XXXVI. 

Tho*  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame, 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 

Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin  ; 

For  Wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers, 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 

Shall  enter  in  at  lonely  doors. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 

More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought. 
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Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheep, 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave, 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave 

In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 


Be  near  me  when  my  light  is  low, 

When  the  blood  creeps,  and  the  nerves  prick 
And  tingle  ;  and  the  heart  is  sick, 

And  all  the  wheels  of  Being  slow. 

Be  near  me  when  the  sensuous  frame 
Is  rack'd  with  pangs  that  conquer  trust  ; 
And  Time,  a  maniac,  scattering  dust, 

And  Life,  a  Fury,  slinging  flame. 

Be  near  me  when  my  faith  is  dry, 
And  men  the  flies  of  latter  spring, 
That  lay  their  eggs,  and  sting  and  sing 

And  weave  their  petty  cells  and  die. 

Be  near  me  when  I  fade  away, 

To  point  the  term  of  human  strife, 
And  on  the  low  dark  verge  of  life 

The  twilight  of  eternal  day. 
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Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 

Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side  ? 
Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide, 

No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread  ? 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  such  reverence  for  his  blame, 
See  with  clear  eye  some  hidden  shame 

And  I  be  lessened  in  his  love  ? 

I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue  : 
Shall  >ove  be  blamed  for  want  of  faith  ? 
There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death  : 

The  dead  shall  look  me  thro*  and  thro*. 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall  : 
Ye  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours 
With  larger  other  eyes  than  ours, 

To  make  allowance  for  us  all. 


Lin. 

How  many  a  father  have  I  seen, 
A  sober  man,  among  his  boys, 
Whose  youth  was  full  of  foolish  noise, 

Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green  : 
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And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  give, 

That  had  the  wild  oat  not  been  sown, 
The  soil,  left  barren,  scarce  had  grown 

The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live  ? 

Or,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  sound 
For  life  outliving  heats  of  youth, 
Yet  who  would  preach  it  as  a  truth 

To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round  ? 

Hold  thou  the  good  :  define  it  well  : 

For  fear  divine  Philosophy 

Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 


LIV. 

Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  : 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete  ; 
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That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain  ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything  ; 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all, 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream  :  but  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night  : 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light  : 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 


LV. 

The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave  ; 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The  likes t  God  within  the  soul  ? 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life  ; 
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That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear  ; 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  God  ; 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 


LVI. 

"  So  careful  of  the  type  ?  "  but  no, 
From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries, A  thousand  types  are  gone  : 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

"  Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me  : 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death  ; 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath  : 

I  know  no  more."    And  he,  shall  he, 
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Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 


Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed, 
And  love  Creation's  final  law — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

With  ravine,  shrieked  against  his  Creed — 


Who  loved,  who  suffer'd  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  true,  the  just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  ? 


No  more  ?    A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.    Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 

Were  mellow  music  match'd  with  him. 


O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  ! 

What  hope  of  answer,  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil. 
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LVII. 

Peace,  come  away  :  the  song  of  woe 

Is  after  all  an  earthly  song  ; 

Peace,  come  away  :  we  do  him  wrong 
To  sing  so  wildly  :  let  us  go. 

LXXIII. 

So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do, 
So  little  done,  such  things  to  be, 
How  know  I  what  had  need  of  thee, 

For  thou  wert  strong  as  thou  wert  true 

The  fame  is  quench'd  that  I  foresaw, 

The  head  hath  miss'd  an  earthly  wreath  : 
I  curse  not  nature,  no,  nor  death  ; 

For  nothing  is  that  errs  from  law. 

We  pass  ;  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds  : 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  age  ?    It  rests  with  God. 

O  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame, 
Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults, 
And  self-infolds  the  large  results 

Of  force  that  would  have  forged  a  name. 
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xcvi. 

You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn, 
Sweet-hearted,  you,  whose  light-blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies, 

You  tell  me,  doubt  is  Devil-born. 

I  know  not  :  one  indeed  I  knew 
In  many  a  subtle  question  vers'd, 
Who  touched  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 

But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true. 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them  :  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own  ; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone. 
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But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud, 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old, 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 

Altho'  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud. 


CVI. 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night  ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  : 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true, 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife, 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 
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Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhym' 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease  ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


CVIII. 

I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind, 
And,  lest  I  stiffen  into  stone, 
I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone, 

Nor  feed  with  sighs  a  passing  wind  : 
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What  profit  lies  in  barren  faith, 

And  vacant  yearning,  tho'  with  might 
To  scale  the  heavens'  highest  height, 

Or  dive  below  the  wells  of  Death. 

What  find  I  in  the  highest  place 

But  mine  own  phantom  chanting  hymns  ? 
And  on  the  depths  of  death  there  swims 

The  reflex  of  a  human  face. 

I'll  rather  take  what  fruit  may  be 
Of  sorrow  under  human  skies  : 
'Tis  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise, 

Whatever  wisdom  sleeps  with  thee. 

CX. 

Not  mine  the  sweetness  or  the  skill, 
But  mine  the  love  that  will  not  tire, 
And,  born  of  love,  the  vague  desire 

That  spurs  an  imitative  will. 

CXIV. 

Who  loves  not  Knowledge  ?    Who  shall  rail 
Against  her  beauty  ?    May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper  !    Who  shall  fix 

Her  pillars  ?    Let  her  work  prevail. 
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But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire  : 
She  sets  her  forward  countenance 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance, 

Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain — 
She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  Death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith, 

But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  Demons  ?  fiery  hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place  ; 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild, 
If  all  be  not  in  vain  ;  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 

With  wisdom,  like  the  younger  child  : 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 
But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul. 
Oh,  friend,  who  earnest  to  thy  goal 

So  early,  leaving  me  behind, 

I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee, 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour 

In  reverence  and  in  charity. 
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CXVIII. 

Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 
The  giant  labouring  in  his  youth  ; 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth, 

As  dying  Nature's  earth  and  lime  ; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends.    They  say, 

The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 

In  tracks  of  fluent  heat  began> 

And  grew  to  seeming-random  forms, 
The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms, 

Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man  ; 

Who  throve  and  branch'd  from  clime  to  clime, 

The  herald  of  a  higher  race, 

And  of  himself,  in  higher  place, 
If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Within  himself,  from  more  to  more  ; 
Or,  crown'd  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like  glories,  move  his  course,  and  show 

That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore, 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 
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To  shape  and  use.    Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast ; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

cxx.  1 

I  trust  I  have  not  wasted  breath  : 
I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain, 
Magnetic  mockeries ;  not  in  vain, 

Like  Paul  with  beasts,  I  fought  with  Death  ; 

Not  only  cunning  casts  in  clay  : 

Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men, 

At  least  to  me  ?    I  would  not  stay. 

Let  him,  the  wiser  man  who  springs 
Hereafter,  up  from  childhood  shape 
His  action  like  the  greater  ape, 

But  I  was  born  to  other  things. 

CXXIV. 

That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless  ; 

Our  dearest  faith  ;  our  ghastliest  doubt  ; 

He,  They,  One,  All  ;  within,  without  ; 
The  Power  in  darkness  whom  we  guess  ; 

c 
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I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye  ; 
Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  may  try. 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun : 

If  e'er  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice  "  Believe  no  more  M 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 

That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep; 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 

Stood  up  and  answer 'd,  "  I  have  felt." 


CXXVI. 

Love  is  and  was  my  Lord  and  King, 
And  in  His  presence  I  attend 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend, 

Which  every  hour  his  carriers  bring. 

Love  is  and  was  my  King  and  Lord, 
And  will  be,  tho'  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  His  court  on  earth,  and  sleep 

Encompass'd  by  His  faithful  guard, 
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And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 
Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 
And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space, 

In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well. 


CXXVII. 

And  all  is  well,  tho*  faith  and  form 
Be  sunder'd  in  the  night  of  fear  ; 
Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that  hear 

A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm, 

Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread, 
And  justice,  even  tho*  thrice  again 
The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 


CXXVIII. 

The  love  that  rose  on  stronger  wings, 
Unpalsied  when  he  met  with  Death, 
Is  comrade  of  the  lesser  faith 

That  sees  the  course  of  human  things. 

No  doubt  vast  eddies  in  the  flood 
Of  onward  time  shall  yet  be  made, 
And  throned  races  may  degrade  ; 

Yet  O  ye  mysteries  of  good, 
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Wild  Hours  that  fly  with  Hope  and  Fear, 
If  all  your  office  had  to  do 
With  old  results  that  look  like  new  ; 

If  this  were  all  your  mission  here, 

To  draw,  to  sheathe  a  useless  sword, 
To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lies, 
To  cleave  a  creed  in  sects  and  cries, 

To  change  the  bearing  of  a  word, 

To  shift  an  arbitrary  power, 

To  cramp  the  student  at  his  desk, 
To  make  old  bareness  picturesque, 

And  tuft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower  ; 

Why  then  my  scorn  might  well  descend 
On  you  and  yours.    I  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 

Is  toil  cooperant  to  an  end. 


CXXXL 

O  living  will  that  shall  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock, 
Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock, 

Flow  thro'  our  deeds  and  make  them  pure, 
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That  we  may  lift  from  out  the  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 
A  cry  above  the  conquer'd  years 

To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust, 


With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control, 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved, 

And  all  we  flowed  from,  soul  in  soul. 


Arise,  O  Moon,  from  yonder  down, 
Till  over  down  and  over  dale 
All  night  the  shining  vapour  sail 

And  pass  the  silent-lighted  town, 

The  white-faced  halls,  the  glancing  rills, 
And  catch  at  every  mountain  head, 
And  o'er  the  friths  that  branch  and  spread 

The  sleeping  silver  thro*  the  hills  .; 

And  touch  with  shade  the  bridal  doors, 
With  tender  gloom  the  roof,  the  wall  ; 
And  breaking  let  the  splendour  fall 

To  spangle  all  the  happy  shores 
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By  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  sounds, 
And,  star  and  system  rolling  past, 
A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 

And  strike  his  being  into  bounds. 


And,  moved  thro'  life  of  lower  phase, 
Result  in  man,  be  born  and  think, 
And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 

Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race. 


Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 
On  Knowledge  ;  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth  and  Earth's,  and  in  their  hand 

Is  Nature  like  an  open  book  ; 


No  longer  half -akin  to  brute, 

For  all  we  thought,  and  loved,  and  did, 
And  hoped,  and  suffer'd,  is  but  seed 

Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  fruit  ; 


Whereof  the  man,  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet,  was  a  noble  type 
Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe, 

That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God 
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That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 


Finis. 
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